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The situation was grave, but worse was to come. On 10 July
1559 the French king., Henry II, died from a wound received
in a tournament, and Mary's husband, Francis II, a weakling of
fifteen and a half, became king. The government of France
passed to Mary's ambitious uncles, the Cardinal of Lorraine and
the Duke of Guise. It was they who had been mainly respon-
sible for her marriage, and there was every reason to fear that
with the help of their sister, Mary of Guise, who was Mary's
mother and Regent of Scotland, they would turn the combined
resources of France and Scotland against Elizabeth.

Fortunately, the Guise family did not hold all the trump cards.
In Scotland, Protestantism and national feeling had joined
forces against a Catholic, alien government, much as they had
done against Philip and his Spaniards in England in Mary's
reign. The Church was corrupt, Reformist preachers active and
eloquent, while the nobility both coveted the Church lands and
resented the intrusion of Frenchmen into office and influence,
Elizabeth's accession in England, coinciding with a more vigor-
ous Catholic and French policy in Scotland, had given a great
fillip to the opposition, so that when the intrepid Reformer, John
Knox, came back from his continental exile in May 1559 ^e
found Scotland on the edge of rebellion. Preaching at Perth, his
eloquence stirred an insolent boy to cheek a bishop and fling a
stone at the tabernacle on the altar of the church. The crowd
immediately ran arnuck, wrecking and burning. The revolt had
begun.

'The Congregation', as the rebel Protestant nobility and
preachers called themselves, naturally turned for help to Eliza-
beth. The quarrel, as they saw, was as much in her interests as
theirs, for France was certain to send a strong army to the
Regent's help, and if the rebels were overthrown, what was to
stop the French army from advancing into England and realiz-
ing the ambition of the Guise family by turning Elizabeth off
her throne? If on the other hand they were successful, if they
could oust all Frenchmen from Scotland, overthrow the Catho-
lic Church and themselves govern the country in Mary's name,
Elizabeth would be relatively secure and her worst fears at an